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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wi_more, Jr. 
CHAPTER III. 


Introduction into Cultivation. 


FTER the introduction of the Col- 
villi species and its varieties in 1823 
great interest was taken in this 

smail-flowering class. Many crosses were 
made resulting in several good types. 
The Rev. W. Herbert crossed G. cardinalis 
x G. blandis, producing a beautiful race. 
Other crosses were made between G. 
tristis, G. oppositiflorus, G. hirsutus, G. 
alatus and G. psittacinus. Not until after 
the introduction of Gandavensis did the 
plant become universally popular. 

Many good productions were either lost 
or forgotten when M. Beddinghaus, gar- 
dener to duc d’Arenberg of Enghiem ob- 
tained a new hybrid with large flowers 
coming into bloom much later than those 
then in cultivation. This hybrid bears 
scarlet flowers with yellow markings on 
the lower petals. The stock of this hybrid 
was purchased by Louis Van Houtte, the 
celebrated Horticulturist of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, shortly after its introduction in 
1837 and was put on the market in 1841 
under the name of Gandavenis, (Glaieul 
de Gand—Gladiolus of Ghent). It was 
such a great improvement over the Gladi- 
oli of that day that the whole of Europe 
became enthusiastic over the progress 
which soon created a demand for this 
large flowering type. 

Mr. Van Houtte gave us to understand 
that this hybrid was a seedling from the 
species G. psittacinus x (G. cardinalis. How- 
ever satisfactory this statement may have 
been to the public in general, it by no 
means settled the parentage. “The Hon. 
Rev. W. Herbert an acknowledged au- 
thority on bulbs, said that Mr. Van Houtte 
was in error because after repeated at- 
tempts to hybridize these species, he (Mr. 
Herbert) could not succeed. Consequently 
it was an impossibility and that Mr. Van 
Houtte must have been mistaken as to 
the origin of Gandavensis. Aili English 
authorities agree with Mr. Herbert. In 
every treatise on Gladioli his opinion was 
quoted as correct.”—C. L. Allen. 

We will all agree that climatic con- 
ditions alter the success attained in plant 
breeding. Also do we agree that some 
persons are more successful in the same 
project than others. While it may have 
been possible for M. Beddinghaus to cross 


the two species mentioned in one climate, 
it was equally impossible for Mr. Herbert 
to accomplish the same feat iin another 
and different climate. This, however, is 
only conjecture. ‘The true parentage of 
Gandavensis will probably never be cleared 
up, but from varieties of this type which 
display strong characteristics of one other 
species we are lead to believe that Ganda- 
vensis really resulted from a crwss between 
G. psittacinus x G. oppositiflorus. Attempts 
have been made with these two species 
to ascertain if possible the true origin. 
The resulting seedlings resemble closely 
the true Gandavensis. 

Gandavensis, when crossed 'with other 
species and varieties, has given us some 
of the best of our garden varieties. It ap- 
pears that nearly 3,000 distinct varieties 
of this type have been named at different 
times. 

Mons. Souchet, gardener to the court of 
Napoleon III and an accompiished plant 
breeder, made many crosses with Ganda- 
vensis. It is said that he really laid the 
foundation of the modern (;andavensis 


Gandavensis is characterized as follows: 
Stems very erect and fleshy, capable of 
absorbing water readily when cut, en- 
abling the plant to open its buds freely. 
The flowers are set closely together on 
long stems, well opened and all facing the 
same direction. They are as a rule a lit- 
tle smaller than the ordinary garden vari- 
eties. Colors range from the most brilliant 
scarlets to the purest whites. 

Brenchleyensis, 1848. Shortly:after the in- 
troduction of the Gandavensis, Mr. Hooker 
of Brenchley introduced a scarlet variety 
which is still in commerce and which was 
for many years the best scarlet variety in 
existence. Mr. Hooker raised this seed- 
ling from seed of Gandavensis, giving it 
the name of Brenchleyensis in honor of his 
home. 

Lemoine Hybrids, 1877-80. Victor Le- 
moine of Nancy, France, was next to 
create a sensation in the Gladiolus world. 
This achievement resulted from a cross 
between the best Gandavensi: varieties x 
G. purpureo-auratus. The seedlings of this 
cross were very beautiful asi compared 
with other Gladioli of that day. Their 
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rich colorings and velvety dark blotches 
won for them a place that will not soon 
be filled wit.. any other type. At first 
few colors only were prominent in this 
strain but consistent and selective breed- 
ing soon added the missing colors and now 
the race comprises all the colors and is 
also arrayed by some of the richest in all 
the floral kingdom. 

The hooded form of the parent species 
purpureo-auratus is still prominent in most 
of the varieties. The stems are thin and 
wiry which allows but few blooms to open 
at one time. This feature may be termed 
an asset or a draw-back. In one way the 
blooming season is lengthened. On the 
other hand, few flowers are open at one 
time. Another important feature is that 
the Lemoine hybrids are all producers of 
cormels (bulbiets) which are as a rule 
larger than any other type. Flowers are 
produced on one side of the spike and are 
placed further apart than those of the 
Gandavensis type. In nearly all cases the 
flowers are heavily blotched. They were 
first noticed in 1877 and placed on the 
market in 1880. 

Leichtlini or Childsi, 1882-94. Flowers 
of this race are large and well opened re- 
sembling closely the Gandavensis which is 
one of the parents. They are compara- 
tively free from heavy markings and 
blotches, many opening at one time all of 
similar texture. The plant is tall and 
erect and espevially adapted for cutting. 

At the time Victor Lemecine was in- 
troducing his famous hybrids, Max Leicht- 
lin, of Baden Baden, Germany was laying 
the foundation of a race which has since 
become extremely popular and one that 
has perhaps fixed the Gladiolus in uni- 
versal favor for all time. 

This cross was accomplished by the 
pollenation of selected Gandavensis vari- 
ties with G. Saundersi, then a newly in- 
troduced species. The seedlings of this 
cross were perfected for a period of ten 
years when it was sold to V. H. Hallock 
& Sons, of Queens, N. Y., then the largest 
bulb growers in the United States. The 
transaction took place in 1882. Thestock 
was again grown with new zeal for another 
term of ten years when it was purchased 
by John Lewis Childs, of Long Island, N.Y., 
who changed its name from Leichtlini to 
the name it now bears, Childsi. 

The better Childsi varieties are consid- 
ered the best in cultivation for general 
purposes, but we will also credit the best 
Gandavensis with being unsurpassed. 

The first colors of this type were very 
rich running mostly to reds with spotted 
and variegated throats, but consistent 
breeding soon brought out the more deli- 
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cate colors, until we now have a race 
comprised of all the leading and blending 
— which constitute our modern Gladi- 
olus. 

The Childsi race is one of the most 
popular and widely used of all Gladioii. It 
might be well said that few of the vari- 
eties of large flowering types of recent 
introduction are without this blood in 
their veins. 

Nanceianus, 1889-95. Plants of this race 
are not as strong as the Gandavensis, 
Lemoine or Childsi. The plants often pro- 
duce crooked stems, flowers seem to lack 
the proper substance under adverse con- 
ditions. They are, however, of varied 
and intense colorings, being well marked 
and blotched, resembling closely the Le- 
moine Hybrids in many cases. 

This race originated with Victor Le- 
moine from crosses between the best 
hooded Lemoine varieties and the species 
Saundersi, with in all probabilities some 
of the best Leichtlini of that day. The 
coming of this race did not create as deep 
an interest as did the introduction of the 

ine aS many were weak and not 
particularly easy to grow. 

The strain of Nanceianus derives its 
name in honor of Nancy, France, the 
home of Lemoine. Although most of the 
original varieties have disappeared, we 
still have the blood in some of our vari- 
eties of the present day. 

The Blue Gladiolus. Shortly after the 
introduction of Nanceianus, Lemoine ac- 
complished another cross of distinction 
between a selection of Lemoine Hybrids 
with G. papilio a purplish colored species, 
resulting in the race of blue Giadioli of 
which the well known variety Baron J. 
Hulot is a descendant. 

It may be well said that Victor Lemoine 
has done more for the advancement of 
Gladioli than any other one man. The 
distinct characteristics so carefully bred 
into the Lemoine Hybrids have lasted 
through the years of cross breeding and 
will probably continue as long as they are 
used as parent plants. 

After the introduction of the Childsi 
varieties, great interest was taken in the 
growing of Gladioli resulting in the in- 
troduction of various seedling types and 
hybrid strains, of which perhaps Mr. H. 
H. Groff of Simcoe, Canada, was most 
successful. If the truth were known, 
Mr. Groff and his co-partner, Mr. Arthur 
Cowee of Berlin, N. Y., have been instru- 
mental in sending out at least one-half of 
the American Gladioli of to-day. Many 
varieties of merit were selected from 
Groff seedlings which may explain the 
reason that so many varieties identical 
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are found under different names. These 
seedlings were grown in quantities and 
sold to different persons in different parts 
of the country. As any stock of mixed 
varieties is comprised of many of one 
variety it is only natural to suppose that 
the same variety would fall into many 
hands when sold in mixture. Consequently 
each buyer upon finding a variety of 
merit in his purchase off Groff seedlings 
began to separate them from the mixed 
stock and to further find a suitable name 
for it. This also has given undue credit 
to the selector and has in several instances 
caused heated arguments between two or 
more selectors as to whom should go the 
credit. 

Another American prominent in the 
Gladiolus world is Dr. W. Van Fleet who 
has given us the first of the Amaryllis- 
flowered or flat petaled type, Princeps. 
This production is from a cross between 
a Childsi variety, Mrs. H. Beecher and G. 
cruentus. Since the origination of Prin- 
ceps many attempts with this large, flat 
petaled type have been made. Luther 
Burbank of Santa Rosa, Calif., has pro- 
duced a similar type which he calls the 
New Twentieth Ceniury type, consisting 
largely of red, salmon and pink shades. 
The flowers of this type measure six 
to eight inches when well grown, pro- 
duced on long heavy stems with broad, 
heavy foliage. 

Kunderdi, Ruffled. This interesting and 
novel strain of American Gladioli is the 
product of consistent and scientific breed- 
ing. The flowers of this type are beauti- 
fully waved and ruffled, resembling in 
texture the orchid-flowered sweet pea. 
The growth of this type of Gladioli is not 
unlike that of the ordinary garden vari- 
eties. The colors range from white to 
pink through shades of salmon and yel- 
low, some bearing blotches on the lower 
petals and in the throat, while others are 
slightly penciled. Mr. A. E. Kunderd, of 
Goshen, Ind., has also introduced many 
other varieties of plain petaled form 
which are among the best of the day. 
As Mr. Kunderd had very little to work 
from in his accomplishment of ruffled 
Gladioli, he should be crowned with great 
credit. He has in the past few years 
crossed his ruffled varieties with G. Prim- 
ulinus, a yellow flowering species of re- 
cent introduction. In these crosses. he 
has obtained some very beautiful hybrids 
producing some of the richest shades of 
yellow, salmon and orange, also producing 
about 50% ruffled flowers. 

Other men who deserve credit for the 
advancement of Gladioli are the Kelways 
of England, Brunelet and Vilmorin of 
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France, and Pfitzer of Germany. Other 
men are coming into prominence but if 
we were to mention them separately it 
would make a long chapter. However, 
most of the important growers and breed- 
ers will be mentioned under a list of 
“Prominent Varieties and “Their Origin.” 

The poorer and weaker varieties are 
continually giving way to newer and bet- 
ter ones, and we may expect great changes 
for the better in the near future. 

It will be remembered that may crosses 
have been made with Gladiolus species 
and varieties, but as those not here men- 
tioned are of inferior quality or unimport- 
ance it will be useless to try to follow 
them. Therefore, we will bring to mind 
those only that play an important part 
in the Modern Gladiolus. 


(Continued nexi month.—Chapter [V—‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Varieties.” ) 








I. S. HENDRICKSON, MANAGER FOR JOHN 
LEwIs CHILDs. 


(Showing the variety J. S. Hemdrickson in Mr. 
Hendrickson’s garden and giving: a good idea of 
its height.) 


ma Ap “Wayside Ramblings De- 


partment” this month has set a worthy 
example which we trust will be followed 
by other growers. Photographs with brief 
descriptive matter are always interesting 
and always very acceptable to the Editor. 

















MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











STUDYING THE FLOWERS— BEAUTIFUL 
IRISES— THE SHIPPING CRATE. 


We have been ir the habit of visiting 
the flowers but they are coming tous this 
year. One of the two “young ladies” 
previously mentioned has been slightly 
afflicted in such a way that she is con- 
fined to her chair, and flowers now form 
a more important part in our lives than 
ever, but in a different manner. For many 
years we have been interested in the 
planting and caring for them, watching 
their growth day by day, the gradual pro- 
gression into the bloom, and now when 
the flowers come and we have known 
nothing of their cultivation, they are full 
of surprises for us. Perhaps we are more 
observant than usual, anyway it seems 
that there are new delightsin them. We 
find sometimes under the magnifying glass 
there are tiny flecks and lines and other 
markings, hardly perceptible, that we had 
not noticed before and that are visible 
only to the discerning eye of the true 
lover of them. 

Jack says sister has yellow hair and 
blue eyes and most of the boys call her 
pretty, but sister’s lover tells her that her 
hair is like burnished gold glinting in the 
sunlight, her eyes are wells of violet light, 
her lips twin cherries, while the rose and 
lily are rivals on her cheek. Jack’s cold 
representation of his sister’s bewitching 
beauty is much iike some people’s de- 
scription of flowers, they notice only the 
most striking shades. 

A friend sent us 2 box of Irises and a 
note of apology with them saying they 
were only flags, but the only flowers she 
had and she so déeply regretted being 
unable to send sgmething really nice. 
Now what do you think they were? The 
first taken from the box was the Queen 
of May, so beautifil in its silken gown of 
soft rose lilac, and arranging it so that 
each bloom might exhibit its charms we 
carried it triumphant to its throne, long 
waiting for that particular shade to har- 
monize with the old rose tintings of the 
room. Then came the stately Palida 

. Speciosa, a wondrous thing with its daintily 
waved petals, and so sweetly refreshing 
in its cool lavender and purple loveliness. 
Both these varieties should be in every 
collection. We have enjoyed many other 
Irises, also the Pzonies, but are anticipat- 
ing our greatest pleasure from the Gladi- 
olus seedlings that we expect to bloom this 
season. 
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The hybridized seed was from our 
choicest varieties, the bed was carefully 
prepared, the seed planted, the rows one 
foot apart slightly ridged up and the whole 
covered with burlap and kept well culti- 
vated. The soil was very sandy but good 
tillage retained the moisture. By-the- 
way, there are many weeders and culti- 
vators in use, but for the small seed bed 
and in good sandy soil there is nothing 
that will turn so neat a little furrow or 
prove so useful for loosening the soil 
close to the tiny blade-like plants, as your 
own two thumbs, especially advisable 
when caring for very valuable varieties. 
Many of these seedlings bloomed last 
year from small corms and seemed de- 
sirable, but we have learned that these 
may be disappointing the second season 
and that varieties that were promising at 
their first blooming should be tried at least 
twice again before being discarded. One 
cannot be too critical or too searching 
for the unusual and desirable points of 
the seedling, for the seed bed contains 
the novelties of the future. 

Get ready for marketing the blooms— 
no time when the rush is on. We still 
believe the shipping crate made from the 
orange box to be the most practical, 
especially for the average business haul. 
It is quickly made, is extremely low in 
price, and very light, thus reducing express 
charges. Of course, for long distance 
shipment a crate with water containers 
might be better. 

We have received a number of inquiries 
recently regarding shipping crates and 
we can do no better than to refer to the 
July Number, Vol. I, of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER in which we gave a 
very accurate description and cut of our 
orange box crate, as well as a number of 
others. Those who have had limited ex- 
perience in shipping cut flowers will find 
a reference to this number helpful. Se- 
lect only the best spikes of desirable 
varieties, tie them in bunches of 27, thus 
allowing two for good measure and un- 
expected damage. Do this before placing 
them in water asthey will not be so easily 
bruised, then after having given them a 
good drink, wrap each bunch with paper 
and pack snugly, standing them perpen- 
dicularly in the crate. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


The article by G. D. Black on page 92 
on the “Life History of the Gladiolus,” 
contains some very interesting points and 
should be carefully studied by all growers. 
We believe that even experienced com- 
mercial growers will find some interesting 
things in this article. 
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Life History of the Gladiolus. 


BY G. D. 


HE following inquiry has been sub- 

mitted to me by the Editor and I am 

pleased to outline the life history of 

a Gladiolus corm as I have found it by 

many years of practical experience. The 
inquiry is as follows: 

“To the Editor:—Do Gladiolus bulbs 

run out? I mean that after planting 

for several years,'do they lose their vi- 

tality, and if so, just what happens ?’’ 

Perhaps this question can best be an- 
swered by the following quotation : 

“To everything there is a season and 
atime to every purpose under the heaven; 
a time to be born and a time to die.” 

The general laws in vegetable life are 
the same as in animal life. One of these 
laws is that all things that are born must 
eventually die. 

An original Gladiolus bulb is just as 
truly born as any of our domestic animals 
and the process is very similar. This 
knowledge which was not known until 
recent years, is enabling plant breeders 
to succeed in their work. 

When the pollen from one variety comes 
in contact with the stigma of another it 
sends a tiny rootlet down tbrough the 
pistil until it reaches the embryo seed. 
In this way two individualities are united 
and a new life is generated. 

This new life or new variety embraces 
most of the general characteristics of the 
two parents in color, form, vigor and 
countless other characters, that makes 
each variety different from any other. 
Some characters may become more prom- 
inent, some may disappear and reappear 
after several generations. Some may be 
dropped entirely and some new character- 
istics may be developed by the environ- 
ments of the parents. 

If you carefully examine a Gladiolus 
seed with a magnifying glass you will see 
a miniature Gladiolus bulb that has been 
born and must die, even though it may 
increase by bulblets and division to mil- 
lions as the famous variety America has 
done. A variety may remain vigorous for 
many years if propagated from bulblets 
under favorable conditions. 

We have two separate stocks of ‘America 
from different sources that show quite a 
difference in vigor, and there is a vast 
difference in the vigor of different vari- 
eties. I think those who have grown 
Gladioli for a long time, will agree with 
me in thinking that May, Augusia, and 


BLACK. 


some of the older varieties are less vigor- 
ous and harder to propagate than when 
these varieties were new. 

It has been proven at the experimental 
stations that a variety of potatoes grown 
under good conditions for a number of 
years will not deteriorate so quickly as 
when grown under adverse conditions. 
The same rule will apply to Gladiolus 
bulbs. The life in a bulblet of America 
is not a new life but is a continuation of 
the life that was generated in the seed 
that produced the original bulb of America. 
The bulblets have about the same rela- 
tion to the original bulb as the buds on 
an oak tree have to the acorn from which 
the tree grew. 

Most varieties of Gladioli require about 
three years’ growth from the bulblet be- 
fore they reach maturity. For this reason 
two-year old bulbs are most valuable. 
Bulblets usually produce small bulbs that 
seldom bloom the first season. These 
bulbs nearly all bloom andi produce a 
large number of bulblets the second year, 
but the blooms are not so large or numer- 
ous as they will be the following season, 
when they are usually at their best, or, 
we might say, in their prime of life. Some 
varieties will continue vigorous for only 
two or three years after maturity, and 
others for a longer length of time. Much 
also depends on the’ environment and the 
treatment that the bulb receives from the 
grower, so that no exact age can be set 
at which a bulb becomes worthless. 

We have certain lots of bulbs that we 
have been planting in our test plots for 
about ten years, each spring planting the 
bulbs that grew on top of the old bulbs 
the previous season. Some that were old 
decrepit bulbs when we got them are all 
dead and gone. One lot has never produced 
a bulblet that we have seen, and but few 
flower spikes during the last six years, 
but it has increased from a dozen bulbs 
to about a hundred. What are they 
worth when they will not produce flowers? 
When a Gladiolous bulb dies, it usually 
fails to sprout and rots in the ground, 
but we sometimes find bulbs at digging 
time still sound that did not have vigor 
enough to sprout. As an experiment we 
have planted some of these the following 
season and they invariably rotted in the 
ground. 

Some think they have ampie proof that 
[Concluded on page 102.) 
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Gladiolus Diseases. 


Professor Massey has offered some 
very sensible suggestions as given in our 
“Query and Answer Department” this 
month. We believe that there has been alto 
gether too much talk about Gladiolus dis- 
eases during recent months. While there 
are Gladiolus diseases, and in places and 
at times they are very destructive, yet 
these cases are so exceptional that they 
need not be given too serious considera- 
tion by the average grower. Few grow- 
ers indeed are able to grow corms without 
more or less affection by rots and scabs. 
As Prof. Massey so pertinently advises, 
it is not improbable that if affected bulbs 
are given good care that the trouble may 
be lessened or entirely eradicated. Those 
who have observed closely often note that 
diseased corms often give perfectly healthy 
increase whereas perfectly healthy corms 
often give badly diseased increase. The 
cause is the main thing to be determined 
and we offer as a suggestion that this is 
as often caused by careless and imperfect 
airing and drying at time of digging, as 
of any inherent disease in the corms. 

It is certainly mystifying and some- 
what disconcerting, not to say discourag- 
ing, to a new grower of Gladioli to hear so 
much talk about Gladiolus diseases and 





the would-be Gladiolus enthusiast is likely 
to form erroneous impressions of what 
Gladiolus diseases really mean and to 
what extent they are likely to affect the 
growing of satisfactory bloom. There- 
fore, we hope that those experienced 
growers who write on this subject in 
future will take pains to explain just to 
what extent the disease is likely to be 
damaging and to explain the causes of 
same, if known, rather than elaborate on 
the various treatments which are not at 
all practicable for the small grower. 
MADISON COOPER. 


One of our friends in Florida sends us 
ripe Gladiolus seed from the 1915 crop. 
This has already been planted (June 7) in 
the hope of getting bulbs this fall which 
will bloom in 1916. This suggests that if 
the corms resulting from seed produced in 
Florida and planted and grown in the 
north are again planted in Florida in the 
fall, that it will hasten the time of bloom- 
ing and improve the character of the 
offspring. Possibly this would be over- 
working the idea. The question of dor- 
mant period and the resting of the corms 
between planting, and possibly the resting 
of the seed from the time it is ripe and 
before it is planted, might come in to 
make the scheme inoperative. 
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The editor’s first planting of Pink Beauty 
had long flower stems on June 26th.and 
he expects to have bloom before July Ist. 
This is the earliest that bloom has ever 
been secured in this locality. It is wholly 
owing to the fact that when the Pink 
Beauty corms were planted they had 
sprouts three to four inches in length and, 
as someone suggested, they were prac- 
tically “up” at the time they were planted. 
It is to be hoped that someone will sug- 
gest a practical method of starting Gladi- 
olus corms before planting purposely to 
secure early bloom. Will not someone 
suggest the best condition under which 
to place the corms to cause them to sprout 
as desired ? 


Growing Gladioli from Bulblets. 
BY FRANK S. MORTON. 


Growing Gladiolus bulbs or corms from 
bulblets is a very simple matter if a few 
well known rules are observed. But 
when one has a great variety, the ques- 
tion of keeping small lots separate and 
especially where a valuable bulb gives 
only one or two bulblets, it is quite a 
problem. Planted by themselves in the 
garden, one or two tiny bulblets are liable 
to get lost in the shuffie. I have tried 
successfully the plan of starting these in 
the house in the early spring and trans- 
planting to the garden after they are well 
up, in this way being able to keep track 
of them better. Last year I started them 
early in March. I took four inch paper 
flower pots and used potting earth well 
mixed with sand. The bulblets, after be- 
ing carefully peeled, were planted in 
groups around the edge of the pots, which 
would allow sometimes eight or ten dif- 
ferent varieties in one pot. I used care 
and got them separated, one lot from the 
other, by building a little fence of*tooth- 
picks around each lIct, marking the name 
or number opposite on the outside of the 
pot. I kept them well watered and in a 
room with less than the average amount 
of heat and they ali germinated and grew 
finely, although some of them were a 
long time in starting. I transplanted 
them to a favored spot in the garden early 
in May. To do this I first wet the earth 
and then tore away the paper pot. I could 
then cut up the earth in sections, with a 
case knife, and transfer each lot of bulb- 
lets to their place in the garden, without 
disturbing the roots. At this time the 
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tops were from one inch to six inches 
high, although in some cases nothing 
showed above ground. But roots were 
found on all of them and as but very few 
of the small, fine ones had formed, there 
was no danger of disturbing them too 
much. Those accidentally loosened from 
the earth grew as well as any after being 
replaced. , 

This method will ensure the germina- 
tion of a large proportion of the bulblets, 
which is cesirable in cases where there 
are a few of a kind; will allow of their 
being planted out and tagged in a way 
which will prevent mixing, and what is 
of great value also, will give a crop of 
extra large bulbs. One bulb which sells 
for $2.00 each gave me in 1913 four small 
bulblets and in 1914 produced no result, 
as its vitality was gone and it rotted in 
the ground. But by the above method 
the four bulblets gave me four good bulbs, 
one of which reached full blooming size 
in one season. Another equally valuable 
produced fifteen bulblets in 1913 and from 
these, in 1914, were grown five bulbs an 
inch and a quarter in diameter, and ten 
smaller ones and 170 bulblets. A hundred 
varieties may be started in a dozen pots, 
and a crop of good bulbs raised in a space 
2x3 feet by thus transplanting. In the 
above case of 15 bulblets, the planting 
space in the pot was not over 1x 2 inches. 
They were transferred bodily to the 
ground occupying the same space. They 
grew plants three feet high with strong 
stems and healthy leaves, and the prod- 
uct in bulbs and bulblets just filled a 
quarter pound bag. While the bulblets 
were close together in planting, they pro- 
duced the above mentioned large bulbs, 
perfectly shaped and showing no evidence 
of crowding. 


Remedies for Cut Worms. 


If any of our readers have had experi- 
ence with the various remedies for cut 
worms some of which are obtainable, 
some in liquid form and some in other 
forms, we would be glad to hear from 
them. The cut worm is a very serious 
pest at times and in certain places, and a 
reliable remedy would be a valuable thing 
to the Gladiolus grower. Any experience 
favorable or unfavorable which may be 
reported to us will be thankfully received. 

To the end that preventive measures 
might be taken it would be interesting to 
have a brief life history of the cut worm 
so that we may know how he increases 
and from whence he comes. Can anyone 
give us this history ? 


























WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


SOAKING CORMELS BEFORE PLANTING— 
STORING CORMELS TO PREVENT 
DRYING OUT. 


In the April issue I read a subscriber’s 
recommendation to soak bulblets in hot 
water. I soaked mine that way last year. 
When putting in the cellar in the fall I 
decided to experiment. The bulblets from 
a mixture I threw in a heap on the cellar 
floor with small quantity of dirt and 
covered with a box. This spring they 
are all plump and the hard shell is cracked 
on them, showing the white beneath in 
several places. I think that those bulb- 
lets will be apt to do finely. If they do, 
that is the way I shall do with bulblets 
hereafter. MINNIE E. MAIN. 














THE WALL VASE FOR 
GLADIOLI. 

TO THE EDITOR :— 

This picture shows 
a bunch of luscious 
pink and white Gladi- 
oli in a pale green 
wall vase on the 
porch of our brown 
bungalow —the re- 
alization of my 
dream. As I was 
planting my first 
Gladiolus bulbs, May 
6th, 1914, at Three 
Lakes, in Northern 
Wisconsin, I was ad- 
vised not to “count 
my chickens before 
they were hatched,” 
but thisdream “came 
true.” The first bloom 
was cut on July 24th 
and from that time 
until October 16th there was a continuous 
bouquet of these gorgeous flowers, giv- 
ing us, as well as our friends, much pleas- 
ure. i. a oe 





LICE ON GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


A few years ago I bought some corms 
of a large grower that were infected with 
lice. I pulled off the scales and sprinkled 
them with sulphur and planted them deep, 
(six inches), they were a little iate in 
starting as the vitality was. somewhat 
sapped, but they produced good spikes of 
bloom and corms free from lice. 


DAVID J. BAKER. 
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LICE ON GLADIOLUS CORMS—WILD CUCUM- 
BER TO BE AVOIDED. 


I noticed one of the readers of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER had trouble 
with lice on bulbs. A few years ago a 
few hundred of my bulbs were found suf- 
fering from pediculosis and I sprinkled 
flour of sulphur on them and the lice left 
at once never tu return. 

Last year I had some real trouble from 
another cause at blossoming time. As a 
cover to a fence I planted the wild cu- 
cucumber. These vines were covered with 
cumber bugs, not the ordinary striped 
little fellow of the vegetable garden, but 
a voracious demon-cousin which acquired 
a taste for Gladioli au-natural. The 
strange thing about this bug was that it 
ate only the yellow tints from the petals 
as the aster beetle eats one certain red 
Gladiolus. Spraying didn’t seem to do 
any good, for the bugs, with their re- 





Porch scene referred to by “C. Y. H.” 


markable intelligence, simply left the 
Gladiolus blossom until new ones opened. 
There will be no wild cucumber vines 
within a thousand feet of my beds this 
year. J. H. SKINNER. 


WILD SPECIES OF GLADIOLI. 
To THE EDITOR : 


In further answer of the query about 
obtaining wild varieties for breeding pur- 
poses i would say that V. Lemoine & Son, 
of Nancy, France, list in their catalogue 
Papilio major, Cooperi, Cooperi perfectus, 
Dracocephalus, Leichtlinii and Lemoine 
type. F. S. MORTON. 
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A SUGGESTION. 

The amateur who enjoys growing Gladi- 
oli from seed and cares more for gi 
looking varieties to show friends than for 
any particular method of production, is 
sometimes fortunate not to be bound by 
any particular theory but just fries to see 
what can be done regardless of science. 

The ladies—may Heaven bless *em— 
have courage enough to try something 
out of the ordinary. One has used pollen 
in part from a Crinum and the result 
was a beautiful light variety. Others have 
used lily pollen and are hoping for 
something entirely new and, of course, 
there will be still others. 


The writer has repeatedly used the © 


Amaryllis for crossing with Gladioli and 
the results were well worth while. It is 
not always easy to have Amaryllis and 
Gladioli bloom at the same time, but any- 
one not too easily discouraged can succeed. 
Never; the one who says, “I can’t!” 

F. M. HINE. 





TEN BEST VARIETIES. 
To THE Eprror :— 

In my humble opinion the ten best 
Gladioli are: America, light pink; Blue 
Jay, blue, although not the ideal blue, this 
is the best blue to date; Electra, for scar- 
let; Empress of India, dark red ; Glory of 
Holland, white; Loveliness, cream pink ; 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, bright light pink; Ni- 
agara, yellow; Panama, dark pink, and 
War, deep clear blood red. While there 
may be larger flowering varieties taking 
these colors it would be hard to find a lot 
that all colors blend better or that are 
betters growers on the average. Besides 
that the price is not so high as to be out 
of reach of anyone. 

RAYMOND W. SWETT. 


WIREWORMS. 


In Walter P. Wright’s excellent English 
work on “Garden Flowers” he mentions 
the discouragement to growers of the 
Gladiolus that comes from the ravages of 
the wireworm. To quote Mr. Wright, 
“The grubs fasten on the corms in myr- 
iads, and soon make short work of a 
large collection.” I have never read any- 
thing in your valuable little magazine as 
yet on the destructive habits of the wire- 
worm in American Gladiolus gardens, and 
so judge it must be a calamity that has 
not as yet overtaken us. Perhaps our 
wireworms are of a different species from 
theirs, (Mr. Wright does not give the 
scientific name of his pest, and so we can- 
not tell) or perhaps the appetite of the 
English wireworm is different from that 
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of ours and a liking has been acquired 
for Gladioli that is analagous to the ap- 
petite of the Briton for mutton, plum 
pudding and tea, dietary units that are 
not overly popular in America. 

Has THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
any convicting evidence against the larva 
of the Click Beetle? H. G. R. 


The Gladiolus in Romance. 

The Giadiolus is growing in popularity 
—we all know that, but none of us was 
aware that it was already so popular that 
it could be used as the ground-work for 
a romance. In a recent issue of The 
Ladies Home Journal a real old-fashioned 
love story is woven around the beautiful 
flower to which our little publication is 
devoted. The story is called “The Gladi- 
olus Man.” It has its beginning when 
Miss Lucy Fifield, a New England spin- 
ster of thirty summers, sent her first 
order for corms to Austin Spencer a 
Gladiolus grower. This leads to an in- 
terchange of correspondence, and with 
the usual visit and subsequent acquaint- 
ance and with the inevitable result. The 
well known varieties Dawn, War, Peace, 
Niagara and Blue Jay are mentioned and 
Gladioli in general are lavishly and ex- 
travagantly praised at every opportunity. 
The whole story is a very cleverly written 
piece of fiction and aside from the fact 
that the author spells the plural of our 
favorite flower “Gladioluses” we commend 
the article for the perusal of those who 
are romantically inclined and especially 
to those who like the real old-fashioned 
love story. It is hardly probable that the 
placing of the first order for Gladioli will 
result for every spinster as it did for the 
Lucy Fifield of the romance, but possibly 
the story will induce larger purchases of 
Gladioli among the unmarried females 
“who have missed the mating time.” 

MADISON COOPER. 


Gladiolus growers this year all complain 
of the unseasonable cold weather, and in 
the East the weather has not only been 
cold, but it has been dry and up to the 
second week in June very little rain had 
fallen in the months preceding. The 
month of June, however, has seen a rea- 
sonably heavy rainfall and good growing 
conditions are looked for from now on. 
In certain parts of the West growers com- 
plain of too much rain, but the cold 
weather has been general. A late start 
in the growing season means later bloom 
and with average seasonable weather it 
means that a late fall digging would be 
desirable. 

















The Iris. 


By WILuts E. FRYER. 


There is a peculiar charm about the 
Irises that appeals irresistibly to those 
whose taste leads them to seek a close 
acquaintance with them. They fairly 
outrival the orchid in the wide range of 
coloring, which includes yellows from 
light canary to deep golden; blues from 
soft lavender to intense purples; reds, 
from pinkish mauve to claret and maroon; 
beautiful bronzes and pure whites, and 
some are marked and margined with other 
colors in exquisite harmony. 

Culture—A dry, sunny location suits 
them best. The most favorable time to 
plant is from the middle of August and 
through September, but they do well if 
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them all, but are not so reliable in the 
north as the German, Dwarf Bearded, 
Beardless and Siberian. They should be 
planted the last of August or the first of 
September. Late planting had better be 
deferred until spring, as, unless the plants 
are well protected by a covering of straw, 
they will be thrown out by the frost and 
lost. It is necessary to take them up, 
divide and transplant every two years, 
three at the most, or they will die. 

I have tested over 550 varieties, and 
have given up getting any mo-e distinct 
and valuable varieties by buying from 
others, and am now trying to get better 
varieties by raising seedlings myself. By 
the display of blooms I had last summer 
i believe I have many that are quite dis- 
tinct and worthy of a name. 








Japanese Iris on Mr. Fryer’s Place at Mantorville, Minn. 


planted in October and November, or in 
the spring. I have planted them ten 
months in the year with success. Plant 
them about as deep as they grew in the 
nursery. This can easily be told, for they 
will be white to the top of the ground. 
Avoid all fresh manure when planting, in 
fact, all manure where German Iris are 
planted. Even to mulch them with strawy 
manure during the winter may injure 
your plants. If you mulch them, and this 
will be beneficial to a newly set plant, use 
straw or leaves. 

Irises are invaluable as cut flowers. If 
taken as the buds are about to open, and 
allowed to open indoors, the color will be 
much richer, and the flowers will last a 
long time, for as fast as one flower fades 
the next bud will take its place, until all 
have opened. 

Japan Iris are the crowning glory of 


American Gladiolus Society 
NEWPORT SHOW. 


A complete schedule of the American 
Gladiolus Society’s Newport show is given 
in this issue. It is doubtless the most 
complete list of prizes that has been 
offered at a Gladiolus show anywhere and 
every one should compete in the class or 
classes in which they can make a good 
showing. Those growing on comparatively 
large scale can compete in several classes 
or more. Those interested in populariz- 
ing the Gladiolus should help make the 
show a success regardless of any desire 
to compete for prizes. Newport is a 
justly celebrated summer resort and those 
Gladiolus growers who have not visited 
this place will do well to make the trip, 
combining a visit to an interesting place 
with attendance at the Gladiolus show. 











HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


BY FRANK S. MORTON 











DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLOWER SPIKE— 
ROT DAMAGE—RUST OF FOLIAGE— 
FERTILIZING AND WATERING. 


The beginning of July should see the 
plants well along towards maturity. The 
leaves should be fuily grown and the base 
thickened to indicate that the flower 
stalk is beginning to form. Early in the 
month many of the early varieties will 
form spikes which can be felt pushing 
their way through the centre. By the 
middle of the month some of these will 
appear above the foliage and begin to 
lengthen out and develop, buds. First 
comes the compact bud with overlying 
sections which show little of the final re- 
sult. But as the spike pushes up above 
the plant these overlying sections separate 
until finally each one becomes a bud but 
still retaining the close cover of ‘green. 
The real pleasure comes when some 
morning a bright spot of color appears at 
the end of the bottom bud and then pro- 
gress is asa rule rapid. The petals swell 
and grow in size and depth of color until 
they break their bond of green and drop 
forward ready for the unfurling. When 
this condition exists at night it is pretty 
scfe to expect the flower to be open the 
next morning although some varieties are 
very deliberate in this act. Each day 
thereafter a new flower appears whether 
the flower is picked or left on the plant. 

The cut worm troubles will be over by 
this time and there are very few serious 
ones to contend with in healthy plants 

-now. If the bulb was bad and had rot 
spots, these will have probably spread by 
this time and the plant will be beyond 
saving. This trouble is remote if good 
bulbs.are planted. But if any plantsturn 
yellow and appear to be dying, dig them 
up and get rid as far as possible of their 
contamination. 

A trouble which may cause some worry 
is likely to appear now in the turning of 
the tips to a brown color. Sometimes a 
bed of plants will look as if all were dying 
but this trouble is not so serious as it 
looks. The trouble is unaccountable al- 
though some reasons have been given. 
Atmospheric conditions seem:-to be the 
most likely cause. If you have oniy a 
few plants and are particularly fussy, 
you can cut these brown tips off without 
damage. By the time they are brown 

again you will have the flowers and will 
forget all about the unsightly brown ends 
of the foliage. 
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To get bright colors and large flowers 
there must be thorough cultivation and 
top feeding in moderation. A mulch of 
any good dressing will aid. Sheep man- 
ure is good to use for a top dressing and 
gives excellent results. Don’t overdo 
this work, however, and great care must 
be exercised not to get an excess of ferti- 
lizer around the plants. A good sprink- 
ling with the hose will serve to keep the 
foliage looking clean and nice but a good 
soaking with lots of water around the 
roots is the best way to get water to the 
plants. An occasional thorough soaking 
will be good for the plants, as they re- 
spond to liberal treatment in this respect. 
But as has been previously stated, deep 
planting makes this less n 

The last of July should find many of 
the early planted varieties in blossom. 
If it is desirable to let them stay out of 
doors be sure and keep the wilted flowers 
picked off each day. Then the spike will 
open to the very tip. But if to be cut, 
leave as many of the leaves as possible— 
four at least—for the maturing of the 
buib. Above all things, don’t let the 
plants sprawl around and tip every which 
way, but keep them upright by stakes or 
trellises. Deep planting will make little 
of this necessary, but the way some heds 
are neglected after beginning to blossom 
spoils the whole effect. A little care each 
day will make a bed of flowers worth see- 
ing and a credit to the grower. 


Gladiolus “I. S. Hendrickson.” 


(Subject of illustration on front cover.) 

This is one of the well-known Childsi 
varieties, originated by John Lewis Childs, 
Flowerfield, N. Y., and named by him after 
his manager, Mr. I. S. Hendrickson. It 
was first offered in 1903 and is described 
as follows: 

Flowers extra large, carried on a large 
spike; color of a beautiful and irregular 
mottling of white and bright pink, in 
some the pink and in others the white 
predominating. When well grown it is 
one of the largest varieties. (See also 
garden picture on page 90.) 

Constant tillage, especially after each 
rain, is desirable with any garden flower 
and the Gladiolus is no exception. A wheel 
hoe with rake attachment is just the 
thing to keep the ground stirred. Don’t 
forget the suggestions which have been 
made from time to time about applying 
commercial fertilizer, wood ashes, pulver- 
ized sheep manure, etc., along the rows in 
small quantities. Stir this into the soil 
as deeply and carefully as possible. 
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Diseased Gladiolus Corms. 


I am sending you under separate cover a few 
Gladiolus bulbs. Can you teli me what is the 
matter with them and whether they need any 
sort of treatment before being planted? What 
kind of treatment, if any, is needed? C.G.B. 

Answer: -The three corms sent are 
affected with what is commonly known 
as scab. This trouble should not be con- 
fused with the rots, which are so com- 
monly met with. To my knowledge, but 
little work has been done upon this dis- 
ease and there is practically no availiable 
information. 

Observations made upon this trouble 
lead me to believe that it does not omty 
decrease the value of the corms. 
the lesions on the corms do not esmens 
during storage seems to be the opinion 
of growers. My observations confirm 
this opinion. No corms so affected, to my 
knowledge, have ever failed to germinate 
and produce healthy plants, although of 
course it is conceivable that a corm could 
be so badly affected that such would be 
the case. 

Studies made here, in the laboratory at 
Cornell University, have thrown little 
light upon the cause of this abnormal 
condition. Attempts to connect the dis- 
ease with some fungus or bacterial para- 
site have so far failed. One grower of 
Gladioli found an unusually large amount 
of this disease among corms grown in 
soil which was low and damp, and sug- 
gested the possibility of the poor condition 
of the soil being the cause of the trouble. 
Another suggesticn is that the disease is 
due to the work of wireworms. At present 
this latter suggestion seems to me to be 
the one most plausible. It is my plan to 
start some experiments in the near future 
which will determine this point. 

It is obvious from the foregoing state- 
ments that no treatment previous to 
planting the corms seems advisable. My 
advice is to plant the corms in light, well 
drained soil in which Gladioli have never 
been grown. It might be considered ad- 
visable, in view of the limited knowledge 
of this disease, to segregate the corms so 





affected to preclude any possibility of the 
disease being transmitted to sound corms. 
If the plants are given the best of care 
during the summer and at harvesting 
time, it is not improbable that the trouble 
will be lessened.—L. M. MASSEY in The 
Florists’ Review. 


Diseased Gladiolus Bulbs. 


I grow quite a quantity of Gladioli—have prob- 
ably 20,000 bulbs or more, and some are infected 
with a kind of rust showing as dark brown spots 
on the corm, sometimes so extensive as to kill the 
plant and in many cases greatly to weaken it. It 
has occurred to me that treatment with formalin 
might be a remedy for this trouble. Can you tell 
me whether formalin has been used for such a 
case? Ifso, with what results, and what dilution 
to use and when? I would think the proper way 
would be to moisten roots just before planting 
in the dilute solution. Aiso what is the best dilu- 
tion for treating seed oats for prevention of smut? 

J.M.L 


Answer:—Gladiolus corms during growth 
and storage, are attacked by three dif- 
ferent diseases, hard rot, soft rot and scab. 
At present no cure is known for the rots, 
which are controlled by discarding affected 
bulbs and planting in fresh soil, free from 
animal manure. Scab is controlled, or 
greatly reduced, by soaking the corms for 
20 minutes in formalin, one pint to thirty 
gallons of water, or for the same time in 
bichloride of mercury, fifteen grains to 
one gallon of water. For oats we use one 
pint of formalin to 60 gallons of water.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


We would very much like to get good 
clear photographs of any of the well 
known varieties of Gladioli whether long 
introduced or not. We would particularly 
like a good photograph of the old fav- 
orite Brenchleyensis or any of the varie- 
ties which we have not already iliustrated 
will be very thankfully received. 


Secure bound Vol. I. while it is still 
available. For reference it will prove 
valuable. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 





Schedule of Prizes of the Sixth Annual Exhibition of the American pmeeg 


Gladiolus Society to be held under the Auspices of the 
Newport Garden Association and the Newport Harti- 
cultural Society at the Casino, Newport, R.I., 

August 18th and 19th, 1915. 





Copies of the Schedule may be had by addressing 
H. YOUELL, Secy., 538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





HE Exhibition Committee of the 
American Gladiolus Society takes 
pleasure in presenting the Schedule 

of Prizes to be awarded at the Show to be 
held August 18th and 19th, at Newport, 
R. L, and earnestly trusts that all growers, 
amateur and professional alike, who can 
will take part, thus making the Show the 
largest and best ever held and creating a 
greater interest in our beautiful flower. 


RULES. 


No. 1. All entries must be made tothe 
Secretary not later than five days before 
the first day of the exhibition, on blanks 
provided by the Secretary for the purpose. 

No. 2. Exhibitsin competition for prizes 
must be of the exhibitor’s raising. 

No. 3. All exhibits must be in place by 
12 o'clock noon the first day of the Show, 
at which time the judging will commence. 

No. 4. Exhibitors are required to keep 
their flowers in fresh condition during the 
time the exhibition remains open. 

No. 5. Exhibitors will be awarded but 
one premium in each class in which they 
compete and then only where the exhibits 
on their merits warrant the judges in 
making awards. 

No. 6. While the Society will take 
reasonable care of the property of exhibi- 
tors, yet it will not in any way be responsi- 
ble for the loss of or damage to anything 
exhibited. 

No. 7. Exhibits after being staged can- 
not be removed until the exhibition is 
closed, without the consent of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee. 

No. 8 The Society requests exhibitors 
to attach labels to exhibits. Correct nam- 
ing of varieties is very important. 

No. 9. Vases and tables will be pro- 
vided for all competitors. 

No. 10. Seecllings to be passed upon by 
the judges must be entered on the blanks, 
stating the number of vases. 


NOTICE. 


Those who cannot attend the Show 
with their flowers are cordially invited to 
send them by Express prepaid, with entry 
cards attached, and they will be properly 
staged. Due notice should be given to 
the Secretary. 

A cordial invitation is extended to com- 
mercial growers to make ‘trade exhibits; 
every facility will be afforded them. 

Manager of the exhibition:—H. YOuELL, 
538 Cedar Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Assistant :—ALEX. MACILELLAN, Horti- 
culturist, Newport, R. I. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN CLASS. 
GLADIOLUS BLOOMS. 
T. A. HAVEMEYER, New York. 


Ist 2nd 2 
No. 1—$6.00 $4.00—Best 6 spikes any White 
Variety. , 
No. 2— 6.00 4.00—Best 6 spikes any Pink or 
shades cif Pink 


No. 3— 6.00 4:00—Best 6 spikes any Ycllow. 
No. 4— 6.00 4.00—Best 6 spilxes Blue or Laven- 


der. 
No. 5— 6.00 wastes a Red or shades 
o 4 
No. 6— 6.00 4.00—Best six spikes any other 
color. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., P’ailadelphia, Pa. 


No. 7—$10.00—Best collection lit varieties 6 spikes 
of each. 


JACOB THOMANN & SOns, Rochester, N.Y. 


No. 8—$5.00—Best vase of Whiite or light seed- 
ling, new. 


W. W. WILMokrE, Jr., Wheatridge, Colo. 
No. 9—$5.00—Best 6 spikes Gokien West. 
CLARK W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


No. 10—$5.00—Best 3 spikes Mirngolian. 
No. 11— 5.00—Best 3 spikes A . Clifford. 


A. H. Austin & Co., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 12—$5.00—Best 6 spikes Witite Bertrex. 
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H. W. KOERNER, Station B, R. F. D. 6, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


No. 13—-$5.00—Best 12 spikes American Wonder. 
No. 14— 5.00—Best 12 spikes Twilight. 
No. 15— 5.00—Best 6 spikes Blue King. 


E. E. STEWART, Brooklyn, Mich. 





est 12 spikes Sion | rt! 
00 Best 12 spikes 
.00—Best 12 spikes re 


y. 


.00— t 2 spikes Sw = 
Queen. 
No. 20— 3.00 2.00—Best 12 spikes Michigan. 


H.A. DREER, Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 21—$5.00 first; $2.50 second—Best vase, 5 
spikes each Heliotrope and Sulphur King. 

C. BETSCHER, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

No. 22—Best display Primulinus Bipome, not less 
than 4 inches across. Not less than 25 spikes. 
lst prize $6.00. Second prize $4.00. 

CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


No. 23—Best 12 spikes any variety in one vase. 
Ist prize $5.00. Second prize $3.00. Third 
prize $2.00. 


eo E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 
o, eae collection Kunderd varieties, both 
pt and ruffi ls. First prize Gold Medal. 
ond prize Silver Medal. Third prize 
Bronze Medal. 
H. F. MICHELL & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 25—Best 25 es Hollandia. First prize 
Silver Medal. ee, prize Bronze Medal. 
L. MERTON GAGE, Natick, Mass. 


No. 26—25 bulbs Mrs. Pendleton for 6 best opines 
of that variety. Second prize 20 bulbs. Third 
prize 15 bulbs. 


PERKINS-KING Co., West Mentor, Ohio. 
No. 27-100 bulbs Panama for best 20 spikes 


mama. 
No. 28—100 bulbs Niagara for best 20 spikes 
Niagara. 

















518 Market St., 


CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS, Boston, Mass. 
No. 29—$15.00—first; $7.50, second; $2.50, third— 
For best seedling never before exhibited. 
Not less then three spikes. 


THE —— — Newport. 


No. 30— $2060 sin D—Best, Ld eoiiae any White 


No. 31— 20.00 spikes Red or 
"shades # ed variety. 

No. 32— 20.60 10.00—Best 25 spikes Yellow 
variety 

No. 33— 20.00 10.00- Best 38 spikes Pink or 
shades of Pink variety. 

No. 34— 20.00 10.00—Best 25 spikes Blue or 
shades of Blue variety. 

No. 35— 20.00 10.00—Best 25 spikes any other 

color variety. 


HITCHINGS & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


No. 36—Silver Cup, value $10.00—For the most 
artistically arranged basket or hamper of 


blooms not more t _ 25 spikes. 


FIRMA P. Vos, Mz., 
No. 37— 
Clear E: 


Sassenheim, Holland. 
First $6.00; second $4.00—Best 3 spikes 
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RAYMOND W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 


No. 38—Bulbs valued at $5.00, first; Bulbs valued 
at $3.00, second; Bulbs valued at $2.00, third— 
For best 10 spikes = Nase Jay, Europa, Pan- 
ama, aus and Wa 

No. 39-- (Open.) 


AMATEUR AND PRIVATE GARDENER 
CLASS. 


Stumpp & WALTER Co., Barclay St., New 
York. 
No. 40—Silver Cup—Best 10 varieties, 3 spikes 
each. 
H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 
No. 41—Cut Glass Vase—Best 3 spikes of seed- 
lings raised by exhibitor. 
JoHN Lewis CHILDs, Flowerfield. N.Y. 


Ne. 42—Best 3 spikes each of Charmer, Dazzler, 
nchantress, Winsome a: Wild Rose. First 
prise $5.00. Second prize $3.00. Third prize 


H. A. DREER, Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 43—Best 5 spikes each Europa and Panama. 
First prize $5. Second prize $2. 
JABOB Tuosann & Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 
No. 44—$5.00—Best 6 spikes any White variety. 
CHAMBERLAIN & Co., Wellesley, Mass. 
No. 45—$5.00—Best vase Pink seedling, 5 spikes. 
No. 46- $5.00—Best vase Yellow seedling,5 spikes. 
ARTHUR COWEE, Berlin, N.Y. 


No. 47—$5.00—Best vase Blue variety never be- 
fore exhibited before the A. G. S. 


No. 48—$5.00—Best vase not less than 10 spikes 


of Peace. 
No. 49—$10.00—Best vase not less than 6 spikes 
of War. 


No. 50—$5.00-— Best vase not less than 6 spikes 
of Dawn. (Groff.) 


W. W. WiLmorz, Jr., Wheatridge, Colo. 


No. 51—$5.00—Best 3 spikes Golden West. 
No. 52—Best collection, 2 spikes each. First 
— $10.00. Second prize bulbs valued at 
L. MERTON GAGE, Natick, Mass. 
No. 53—Best 6 named varieties, 3 spikes each. 
First prize, bulbs valued at $5.00. Second 
rize, bulbs valued at $3.00. Third prize, 
bulbs valued at $2.00. 


G. S. WoopruFF, Independence, Iowa. 


No. 54—Best 25 spikes Minnesota. First prize. 
bulbs valued ~ 3 $5.00. Second prize, ulbs 
valued at $2.50. 

A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 

No. 55—Best collection new Ruffled = 
First prize, Gold Medal. Second este, & er 
Medai. Third prize, Bronze Medal 

H. W. KoeERNER, Station B, R. F. D. 6, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 56—$5.00—Best 12 spikes American Wonder. 

No. 57—$5.00—Best 12 spikes 71 _ 

No. 58—$5.00—Best 6 spikes Blue 


G. fay BLACK, Independence, oo 


59—Best 25 ay i A arene 25 bulbs 
NGsine Bisa. 25 bulbs Hi 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago and New 
York. 
a * 60—Silver Medai—Best 36 spikes from the 
‘ollo’ Park, Whi 


jes. 

No. 61—$3. 00—For hest 12 of any one of the 
above varieties. by to private gardeners of 
Newport and vicinity only. 

BIDWELL & Foses, Kinsman, Ohio. 
No. 62—Silver Meda!—Best 10 spikes Panama. 
No. 63-—Silver Medal—Best 10 spikes Niagara. 
(. BETSCHER, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


No. 64—Best 25 apis | Primulinus cvpee, 8 Moms 
not less tham 4 es, cut from 4 ft. 


Second prize, 3 New Hemerocallis, value $4.50. 
Third prize, 2 New Hemerocallis, value $3.00. 
No. 65—Best 25 = hybrids or iva pn 
from plants less than 
Prize, 5 new Paconies, — $7.50. Secend 
prize, 3 new Pzonies, value $4.50. Third 
prize, 2 new Pzonites, value $3.00. 


J. M. THORBUEN & Co., Barclay St., N. Y- 
No. 66—Best exhibit of Primuiinus Hybrias. 
First Prize $6.00. Second Prize $4.00. 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Wenham,Mass. 
No. 67—Silver Cup. (To be designated.) 


CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS, Boston, Mass. 


No. 68—Best collection and | aaptay. First prize 
$30.00. Second prize $20.00. 


AMERICAN GLADIOLUS Socimtr. 
No. 69—Best exhibit of at least 15 varieties, 3 
spikes each. correctly named. First prize, 
Silver Medal. Second prize, Bronze Medal. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 

No. 70—For the best dispiay of Gladiolus blooms 
not more thar 36 spikes. No preference given 
to named varieties Pg i Silver Tro ny 
Cup valued at $15.00. Second prize, A 
S MODERN a aaeias 

GROWER. Third Prize, A Five Year Sub- 
scription to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


H. YOuELL, Syracuse, N.Y. 
No. 71— $3.00, first; $2.00, second; $1.00, third— 
For best 3 Spikes any named variety. 
MUNSELL & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
No. 72—25 Bulbs Hazel Harvey—F or best 10 spikes 
any Red variety. 
W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 


No. 73-20 Bulbs Mirs. W. E. Fryer, First; 15 
Bulbs Mrs. W. E. Fryer, second—For 6 best 
spikes of that variety. 


RAYMOND W. SWEtT, Saxonville, Mass. 


No. 74—Bulbs valuec. at $5.00, first; Bulbs valued 
at $3.00, second; Bulbs valued at $2.00, third— 
For best 6 spikes each a Jay, Europa, Pan- 
oma, Niagera and War. 





Special prizes offered by the Newport 
Horticultural Society for competition 
among growers, Florists, Gardeners and 
Amateurs residing within the state of 
Rhode Island. 

To be shown in conjunction with the 
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American Gladiolus Sociezy’s Annual Ex- 
hibition at the Casino, Newport, R. I. 


“ry CLASS. 


ay x lst 
—$12.00 00 0 --oe callection 6 varieties 
12 spikes to a vase. 

B— 5.00 3.00 2.00—Best vase of Gladioli artis- 
tically arranged, suitable 
for tne decoration of 
drawing room or parlor. 

C - 600 400—Best basket or hamper artis- 

tically arranged. 

D— 5.00 3.00—Best emer piece of Gladioli. 


AMATEUR CLASS. 


= Ist 2nd 3rd 
E— $3.00 $2.00 $1.00--Best 6 swikes White named. 
F— a ark Red 


Gc“ “« « “ « Light Red 
— © oa “4 Pink ‘ 
a «oe “ « « Tight Pink “ 
j — <a “ «© « Violet or Blue 

' named. 
a et ae “ «© © Yellow ee 


eg eee “ “ “ Any other color 
distinct from above. 
JOHN SCHEEPERS & Co., Iinc., New York. 
M-—Silver Cup—Best collection of Giadioli by 
a private gardener. 
Payment of these prizes will be made 
through the Treasurer «cf the Newport 
Horticultural Society. 


Life History of the ‘Gladiolus. 

[Continued from page 92.) 
Gladioli will change coler because they 
miss some varieties after rowing them a 
few years. The fact is that some of the 
varieties lacking vigor die and rot in the 
ground while the more vijorous ones will 
increase by division so that the dead ones 
are not missed. 

A bulb five or six years ld will produce 
but few bulblets. As am illustration, I 
quote from one of my pnevious writings 
on this subject: “A Glailiolus bulb will 
reproduce itself and bulbiets freely for a 
few years but the production of bulblets 
and the vigor of the old jeulb will gradu- 
ally diminish same as the production of 
eggs by the old hen. The bulb may bloom 
and the old hen may snow her gaudy 
feathers for a few years onger but they 
are both nearing the end of the journey 
from which no traveler returns.” 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are imterested in the 
curious facts about our nature wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMI°LE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Go., Joliet, Ill 






































Pembroke, N 


“WE; are the originators of Princepine an ior 











the: other choice varieties in quantity. 





list for ae on ganting. stock or large 
bulbs. Wholesale only. RCHHOFF C * ld en Me e 








The Great English Yellow 


Derby Gardens Gladioli Gladiolus 


List on ween also Wholesale list Will no doubt be placed cn Exhibi- 
tion at all the leading Flower shows 
John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. this season. To Growers who see 





and compare it only one conclusion 





is logical—BUY IT. 








| | Mapleshade Gladioli Farm 


M nsell & Harve pet fine ea now growing, 
U y of this, and other high-class 
Growers of Gladiol | Tried and Proved Gladioli. 


: Ohio Orders booked at any time. 
Ashtabula - Wilbur A. Christy, Prop., 


315. N. Tod Ave., Warren, Ohio 


























Clear Eve and Pink Progression 


There are two varieties not known yet in the States, all Gladiolus Specialists 
in the States and Canada are strongly advised to make stock of them. 


CLEAR EYE is a great improvement not only over Princeps, but it is far the best and 
largest scarlet, white eyed Gladiolus in the trade; it is a tall, robust and strong grower, long 
spi broad, dark green foliage, very large flower of deep, white eyed scarlet, very large 
bu'b, first size bulb measures 18 to 23 c/m circ. 


We beg to remind all importers of new Holland varieties that nobody is able to supply this 
excellent variety but we, for we are the sole stockholders. We did not sell and do not sell 
it here in Holland. Ask our quotation early, for the stock is small, next season we shall 
only be able to‘supply no more than 5,000 bulbs, large and small ones. 


PINK PROGRESSION is a sport of the well-known and everywhere appreciated 
Gladiolus Pink Beauty, blooms the same time as the Pink Beauty, but its colour is much 
lignter; it is the finest rose. Be careful in ordering this variety for nobody can offer it in 
America and here in Hoiland only a few have a small stock. Large bulbs and small ones 
will be for next season 20,000. 


Further we grow fine stocks of rare and standard varieties. 
We beg to thank our American friends, who have favored us with their esteemed orders 
which have had our personal care and attention. Let us have your address 
and our catalog will be mailed in August. 


Try our bulbs; we are assured to satisfy you in every way. 


Firma P. Uos Mz, 
Gladiolus Specialists, Sassenbeim, Bolland 


























RIVERBANK GARDENS 


Beside growing the best varieties of Gladioli If offer 
the following stock, true to name: 


IRIS 


Florentina (blue) 25c. doz. Florentina Alba (white) 25c.doz. (Germanica 
(10 warieties) 35c. doz. Kaempferi (20 varieties) 50c. daz. 
Siberian (Snow Queen) 35c. doz. 


PEONIES 


Duchesse de Nemour 15c. each Madam Calot 35c. each 
canty whine earty light pink 
Emile Bayard 50c. each Marie 50c. each 
light pink tema x very late white 
Eugene Verdier - Se. each Marie Lemoine - 25c. each 
early light pink late white 
Festiva Maxima - - 20c. each Mons. Chas. Leveque 25c. each 
midseason white light pink midseason 
L’Indespensable - 25c. each Victor Hugo - 75c. each 
midseason pink dark ved late 
Lord Derby - - 75c. each Officinalis - 15c. each 
late crimson early red, stake and whiite 


Shipped by express, carefully packed and labeled, at buyer’s'’expense. Falldelivery. 


Raymond W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 














GOLDEN KING 


was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For illustrated description see October number Modern Gladiolus Grower.) 





We are growing a fine stock of many of the best new 
varieties for next season’s trade. 


Descriptive retail list free to all. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 
quantities, as Seedsmen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, lowa 






































thousands— 
Price “ice $1 00 a hundred, 


Asters---Salvia---Verbenas---Pansies 


ao unusual and unlooked for heavy demand for Aster Plants has sold out my second lot, 
—but by the time this appears another batch will be ready at the old 
2c a doz., mixed only. 


Salvia, Pansies and Verbenas, doz. 35c.: over 50, 2c. each. 
Will have a splendid line of perennials and bulbs for fall. Wait for announcement. 


Old fashioned Pinks and hardy Larkspurs 


A. splendid stock of these old favorites. 50c. a doz. for good, strong plants, prepaid. 


PAUL L. WARD, 


Grower of Quality Bedding Pliants 


Hillsdale, Mich. 











M. F. WRIGHT 
Gladiolus Grower 


1906 Smith St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 








The Perkins-King Co. 


Growers of 


High Grade Gladioli 
West Mentor, Ohio 
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We hope to have Gladioli on exhibition at 
Cleveland, Newport and Atlantic City. Watch 
for our quartette of New Varieties-— 
Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, 
Sweet Evelyn 


Also those we introduced last season 
Bertrex, Rose Wells and Others. 


All the best Standards-- 


-America, Niagara, Pendleton, 


May, Canary Bird, Augusta, Mrs. F. King, etc. 


Make your selections and write for prices. 
Booking orders now. 


A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


Portage County 


WAYLAND, OHIO 
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| GLADIOLI 








offer. These include 
the standard varieties 


| 
I have more than 50 | | 
varieties of Gladioli to | 

| | 
and my specialties. | 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 


E. E. STEWART 
Brooklyn - : Michigan 




















Bidwell § Fobes 


Growers of American 


Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 


Bulbs of Quality. 


Kinsman - = Obio 


— 
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210 0 00€ 











D00c => 1 


0c 





Now it is Time to Contract for 
Darwin or Tall Growing Tulips 


to plant between the rows of Gladioli. They flower 
in spring of the year and their foliage nicely protect 
the Gladioli when coming out of the ground. If 
planted four or five inches deep the ground can nicely 
be worked during the summer on top of the bulbs 
and they can remain there for years, being hardy. 


We are at your disposal for further information about the 
varieties to grow, with colored lithographs and prices. 


C. Keur & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 


American Branch, 8/10 Bridge St., New York 
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Panama 


Bulbs 1—1% inches 
Will make a good 
flower spike. 





50c per doz., postpaid. 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 


Lexington - - = Obio 

















Ashland, Mass., June 1, 1915. 
DEAR FRIEND:— 


Now the bulbs are all planted and we 
draw asigh of relief. It has been bard work. 

But the work is not over. Next we cul- 
tivate and hoe and weed and weed and 
hoe and cultivate, then it will not be long 
unti] the blooms appear and we commence 
our daily trips through the field and check 
new varieties, number and label promis- 
ing seedlings and pull up the rogues. 
These trips are the real profits of the 
business and a great pleasure also. 

By the way, it is not too early to think of 
what you will grow next season. 

It you live in New Engiand and ever 
come to Boston, take a run out on the 
B. & A. R. R. to Ashland, 45 minutes from 
South Station. 

See the flowers in bloom, then you can 
easily decide what you desire to grow. If 
you live within 1000 miles from here and 
cannot come I will send you a large box of 
blooms with names attached prepaid for 
$1.00 that will give you a good idea of the 
varieties. 

In any case send me your name and 
address so I can mail you my catalog. 


Faithfully, CLARK W. BROWN. 
































Our catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, | 
Narcissus, Crocus and Miscel- | 
laneous Bulbs and Plants 


is now ready to be posted. Write 

us at once for a copy and com- 

pare our prices with other rep- 
utable houses. 


Firma P.Vos Mz, 


Sassenheim, Holland 














Eventually 
Childs 
Gladiol 


then it will be better 
for you and us. 


John Lewis Childs 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 











Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence, lowa 


Grower of 
Choice Gladioli 


Send in your orders and bids 
for FALL DELIVERY 


Catalog of Mixtures and 
Named Sorts. 






























































Tris, Iris, Ir 
? S, S. 
I have tested over 550 varieties of 


iris, and am offering many of the 
best varieties of 


German, Dwarf Bearded, Beardless, Sunnyside 
| Siberian and Japan. Gladiolus Gardens 


Japan Iris should be planted in 


August or early September. * Late 

‘ planting had better be deferred L. Merton Gage 
until spring. Proprietor 
Other Iris can be planted from = 
early in August until planting is Natick, Massachusetts 


stopped by frost, or in the spring. 


Both wholesale and retail. 
Write for catalog. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. * 



































Vaughan's Seed Store 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
/ 31 W. Randolph St. 43 Barclay St. 


Gladiolus Specialties 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


High Grade Mixtures. 








We are growers of the above and many others and make 
closest rates to interested amateurs, florists and seedsmen. 





















WE ARE EXHIBITING 








at the-——— 


Panama-Pacific Exhibition 


Augusta 
America __ 
Annie Wigman 
Alice Carey 


Bird of Paradise 
Badenia 

Baron J. Hulot 
Blue Jay 


Czar Peter 
Cracker Jack 


Dora Karis 


Electra 
Empress of India 


Europa 
Early Pink 
Faust 


Glory of Holland 
Goliath 

Golden West 
Grande Blanche 
Giant Pink 
George Paul 
Golden King 


Glory (Kunderdi) 


Hollandia 
Halley 


Independence 
Ida Van 


Jean Dieulafoy 
Klondyke 


Leibesfeuer 

Lily Lehman 

La Prophetesse 
La Perle du Jardin 
Loveliness 


Meteor 

Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Master Wietse 
Mrs. Francis King 
Mephistopheles 
Mrs. Beecher 


Niagara 


Pink Perfection 
Panama 
Peace 


Pink Beauty 
Princeps 
Princepine 
Pres. Taft 
Pacha 

Parure 

Pride of Goshen 


Queen Wilhelmina 


Red Emperor 
Rosa Lindt 


Schwaben 
Sieger 
Sulphur King 
Snowbank 
Scarsdale 


Twentieth 
Century 

Taconic 

The King 


Velvet King 


White Excelsior 
Willy Wigman 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 


Wheatridge, - 
K. Velthuys, Hillegom, Holland 


Colorado 























